ended in the loss of the escaping ships, some of which were dis-
armed in neutral harbours, while others fell into the hands of the
Japanese. On January i, 1905 Port Arthur fell, thus releasing
General Nogi's siege army. But the Russians also had received
reinforcements through Siberia. In the end of January it came to
a decisive battle at Mukden, in which more troops fought than at
Sadowa, and which ended with the retreat of the Russians, who
had been outflanked by Nogi. Their only strategic chance now lay
in the dispatch of the Baltic fleet, through the intervention of
which they might hope to prevent any further sea transport of
Japanese troops and of supplies for those already landed, which
would then be exposed to be crushed by the overwhelming superi-
ority of the Manchurian army, which meantime was receiving con-
stant reinforcements. But the Baltic squadron had the immense
voyage from Libau to eastern Asia to cover. A section of the ships
took the Mediterranean route by the Suez Canal, but the
main body actually sailed round the Cape of Good Hope; they
met again at Madagascar. When they arrived in the Far East, they
were completely unfit for battle and suffered an appalling de-
feat. Of the thirty-eight ships, thirty-five were sunk, captured,
or disarmed. Further, the outbreak of revolution in Russia itself
jeopardized the service of reinforcement and supply by land
also.

However, Japan, too, was at the end of her resources, both eco-
nomic and military. The oldest of the annual contingents had
already been absorbed, and further war credits could hardly be
raised. And so it came about that both parties accepted the media-
tion of President Roosevelt. Under the Peace of Portsmouth
Russia paid no war indemnity, but ceded to Japan the Liaotung
Peninsula and the southern half of the island of Sakhalin and
recognized the Japanese protectorate over Korea. In Manchuria
China's former rights were restored to her, and the railway was
divided, the northern half being placed under Russian manage-
ment, the southern under Japanese. In relation to the enormous
sacrifices these were but meagre gains. But the moral impetus
which Japan gained from the war was extraordinary. From then
on she ranked as the eighth great power (external proof of which
was seen in the setting up of embassies) and was regarded as the
undisputed leading power of eastern Asia. England renewed the
alliance under more favourable conditions, both parties now bind-
ing themselves to give armed assistance in the case of unprovoked
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